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struction of those values which is genuinely creative. And "this 
function of reflection" — says Dewey — "is incomparably more valu- 
able for living a life than is the primary result of control, essential 
as that is, for having a life to live." 

A. W. Moore. 
University of Chicago. 



THE DISTBIBUTION OF THE PREDICATE 

AN interesting feature of Professor Toohey's Elementary Hand- 
book of Logic is his polemic against the doctrine of the dis- 
tribution of the predicate. Professor Toohey finds the explanation 
of conversion and of the categorical syllogism "much easier and 
simpler if this hypothesis is discarded" (p. 30). The "assump. 
tion," he contends, is "unnecessary." The rule of distribution is 
not needed for the explanation of conversion (p. 45). Moreover, 
"the doctrine of the distribution of the predicate is based upon a 
confusion of judgment with the mind's subjective reflection upon it, 
that is, upon a confusion of the meaning or import of a proposition 
with its implication" (p. 202). "Many logicians condemn Hamil- 
tooa for saying that the extension of the predicate is present to the 
mind, while they themselves [in defining distribution] maintain that 
the mind refers to the extension of the predicate" (p. 203). "But 
there is another objection to the hypothesis of the distribution of the 
predicate, and that is that it breaks down. The partial inverse of 
'All ;Sf is P' is 'Some non-S is not P.' Since conversion and obver- 
sion are legitimate processes, this partial inverse is a valid conclusion. 
But according to the foregoing hypothesis, there is a distributed term 
(P) in the partial inverse which was not distributed in the original 
proposition, and hence the partial inverse is invalid" (p. 206). 

The objection to the doctrine of distribution is then two-fold. In 
the first place it is said to be of little or no value pedagogically ; and 
in the second place it is said to involve us in contradiction. It is the 
latter contention in which I am chiefly interested at this time. 

It must be conceded, I think, that the difficulties alleged by Pro- 
fessor Toohey are not wholly factitious. Yet these difficulties do 
not seem to me to inhere in the concept of distribution itself, but 
rather to result from the inadequacy of the conventional definition. 
And the following formulation is suggested in the hope that it may 
enable us to avoid the pitfalls to which Professor Toohey has directed 
our attention: 

A term is distributed vnth respect to another term when by re- 
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flection upon the mere form of the proposition containing the terms 
in question we can tell that the class denoted by the one is either 
"wholly within" or else "wholly without" the class, or some part 
of the class, denoted by the other. (The phrase, "or some part of 
the class," is required, as will appear further on, in order to make 
provision for the case of the proposition. — A class may be said to 
be "wholly within" another class, when every member of the first 
class is also a member of the second; and to be "wholly without" 
another, when there is no member of the first which is also a member 
of the second.) 

In this definition four points are taken into account: (1) The 
doctrine of distribution has meaning only from the standpoint of 
the inclusion and exclusion of classes. (2) When a term is said to 
be distributed or undistributed, attention is directed to the form of 
the proposition, while the content is disregarded. (3) In speaking 
of the distribution of a term we are not merely concerned, to employ 
Professor Toohey's terminology, with the import of a proposition, 
but also with its implication. (4) Distribution is a relative notion, 
like height or weight or beauty ; and, while it is ordinarily unneces- 
sary to insist upon the relativity of distribution (just as it is ordi- 
narily unnecessary to advert to the relativity of height or weight) , it 
is nevertheless a matter of the greatest importance that we should be 
aware of the fact that these terms are relative. Otherwise we are 
likely to fall into antinomies such as the Greeks discovered in the 
ordinary notions of "greater" or "less," and as Professor Toohey 
and others have found in the partial inverse. 

However, before proceeding to a discussion of this moot point, it 
may be well to show that our proposed definition gives the conven- 
tional results for the four types of categorical propositions. This 
may be shown most readily by directing attention to the relations 
which are possible between two classes considered from the stand- 
point of inclusion and exclusion. Of these there are five: (a) The 
two classes coincide. In other words, each wholly includes the other. 
(6) The second wholly includes the first, and more besides, (c) 
The first wholly includes the second, and more besides, (d) Each 
includes a part but not the whole of the other, (e) Neither includes 
any part of the other.^ 

Now of the four types of categorical propositions. A, E, I, and 0, 
only one, the E proposition, is unequivocal. It can mean only (e). 
The class denoted by its subject is "wholly without" the class de- 
noted by its predicate, and vice versa. Therefore, in accordance 
with the definition, the subject is distributed with reference to the 

1 Cf. Keynes, Formal Logic, third edition, p. 127. 
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predicate, and the predicate is distributed with reference to the sub- 
ject. The case of the A proposition is not quite so simple, for it 
may mean either (a) or (&). If it means (a), the subject-class is 
"wholly within" the predicate-class and the predicate-class "wholly 
within" the subject-class; and, if this were the only possible mean- 
ing, both terms would be distributed. But if we have regard to the 
form of the proposition only, we can not be sure in any given case 
that (6) is not the meaning. And in (6), while the subject-class is 
stUl" wholly within "the predicate-class, the predicate-class is neither 
"wholly within" nor "wholly without" the subject-class. Hence 
in the A proposition, while the subject is distributed, the predicate is 
not. The case of the proposition is more difficult. If it means 
(e), each class is "wholly without" the other; and, if this were the 
only possible meaning, both terms would of course be distributed. 
The relation designated (c) is, however, a possible meaning, and this 
vetoes the distribution of the subject. At first sight, (d), the other 
possible meaning, seems to veto the distribution of the predicate also, 
because the class denoted by the predicate is neither "wholly within" 
nor yet "wholly without" the class denoted by the subject. The 
predicate-class is, however, "wholly without" that portion of the 
subject-class which is actually referred to by any given proposi- 
tion. Consequently, by the proposed definition, the predicate of the 
proposition is distributed with respect to the subject. (That is to 
say, it is convenient to treat exclusion from a part as equivalent, so 
far as the definition of distribution is concerned, to exclusion from 
the whole.) The / proposition may mean any of the five relations 
except (e). It is not necessary, however, to investigate all of these 
relations, inasmuch as we can never be sure from its mere form that 
in a givem case it does not mean (d). And in (d) neither class is 
"wholly within" the other. We may therefore conclude that neither 
term of the I proposition is distributed. (It may be objected that in 
the / proposition, as in the proposition, the predicate-class is 
"wholly without" a part of the subject-class. The / proposition, 
however, as an affirmative proposition, gives us no information con- 
cerning the exclusion of one class by another, but only concerning 
inclusion.) 

Having shown that for ordinary purposes the proposed definition 
is equivalent to the conventional definition, let us now clear up the 
mystery of the partial inverse. Given "All fi^ is P" as the original 
proposition, and "Some non-;S^ is not P" as its partial inverse, it is 
indeed true that P is distributed in the inverse and undistributed in 
the invertend. In the invertend, however, it is undistributed with 
respect to S; and in the inverse, it is distributed with respect to 
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non-,8^. And this is no more of a contradiction than to say that John 
is tall as compared with William, but short as compared with Henry." 

The "hypothesis of distribution" does not, then, "break down" 
in the case of the partial inverse ; for in this case the rule of dis- 
tribution is simply irrelevant. Whatever may be said of the peda- 
gogical difficulties encountered in dealing with the notion of distribu- 
tion, and of the advantages and disadvantages of other methods of 
exposition, the rules of distribution need not involve us in contradic- 
tion. All that is necessary is to reformulate them in accordance with 
a more accurate definition. The rule for conversion will then be- 
come: No term of the converse may he distributed with respect to 
the other term unless it was distributed with respect to the same term 
in the convertend. And the rules for the categorical syllogism may 
be expressed after this fashion : The middle term must he distributed 
with respect to at least one of the other terms of the syllogism; while 
Neither term of the conclusion may be distributed with respect to 
the other, unless in the premise in which it appears it is distributed 
with respect to the middle term. 

The essential point of the proposed formulation is recognition of 
the relativity of distribution. If distribution is defined as a relative 
concept, the rules are necessarily more complicated than those to 
which we are accustomed. For most purposes, however, the rules 
ordinarily given will be found sufficiently precise, and they may be 
considered as approximations to the more adequate formulations sug- 
gested above. 

Rat H. Dottereb. 

Pennsylvania State College. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OP LITERATURE 

An Examination of William James's Philosophy. J. E. Txjbnee. 
Oxford: B. H. Blackwell. 1919. Pp. 76. 

In this little book we behold William James quoted against him- 
self, a spectacle which Mr. Turner considers quite damaging to the 
reputation of a philosopher, but which probably would not worry 
James so much. Sometimes, I think, the inconsistencies are unduly 
sharpened, as in the criticism of the lecture on "Pragmatism and 
Common Sense." Occasionally Mr. Turner takes James's language 
too strictly, thus using the style, which he praises for making phi- 
losophy popular, against its author. In the main, however, the ap- 
is This is substantially the solution suggested by Keynes. See Formal 
Logic, p. 107. 



